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Unfortunately, Augustine had more zeal than discretion   in   propagating   the   monastic  life  in Africa.   In the democratic feeling which had come upon  him  he  demanded that  the doors of the monastery  should  be opened wide to the whole world.    No one should ask even for a token of religious   purpose    in   the   aspirant.      Labourers from the fields, slaves, and others of the lowest classes, were to be admitted without a question, ' even if they give no proof of a change of life.'l Pious masters  and  mistresses were  exhorted to free their slaves whenever they desired to enter a monastery.    The result was that the monasteries which soon sprang up like mushrooms on every side were flooded with slaves, cunning, hypocritical, and sensual idlers.    We shall see in the course of our study that, side by side with the finer characters who were  given to  the  Church by Augustine's monasteries, there were a number of black sheep living   under   his  very eyes  for  years.    In   the Egyptian deserts, no doubt, there were plenty of the idyllic  communities which charm  us in the pages of Mr. Kingsley's Hypatia and M. Anatole *      France's Thais.    It was very different in North Africa, where the hot breath of the cities was not
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